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Three Tapestries 


rom Chaumont 


Figure 1. Chaumont Tapestry: Triumph of Eternity. 
France, Valley of Loire, 1500-1510. 109%” h. x 12’10'%2” w. 
Gift from various donors by exchange. 60.176. A detail is shown on the cover. 


Nothing triumphs by right authority 

Unless it be conducted by Eternity. 

Nothing is permanent beneath the firmament, 
But above us triumphs Eternity. 
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Chaumont is one of those picturesque chateaux for 
which the Touraine, particularly the valley of the 
Loire, is so justly famous. This region, centered 
around the city of Tours, from which it takes its 
name, is literally dotted with old chateaux built 
amidst an idyllic landscape of low rolling hills and 
valleys formed by the Loire and its contributaries, 
the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne. In their heyday, 
these chateaux served as residences of the kings and 
nobles of France. After the French defeat at Agin- 
court, the Loire served as the French capital in 
exile and, even after the English were driven back to 
Calais, the court stayed on in the Loire until Francis 
I moved to Fontainebleau. Louis XI resided at Tours, 
Charles VIII at Amboise, Louis XII at Blois, and 
Francis I occupied Chambord prior to Fontainebleau. 
It was during this period that the majority of the 
existing chateaux, though generally standing on the 
sights of earlier foundations, were built. And so it 
was with Chaumont. 

The original chateau! was built in the tenth cen- 
tury by Eudes I, Count of Blois, but by the middle 
of the eleventh century it had passed to the Amboise 
family where it was to remain for four centuries. 
Pierre d’Amboise, having incurred the wrath of Louis 
XI, had his property confiscated and was forced to 
dismantle the chateau. However, he soon returned to 
the king’s favor and was permitted to begin its re- 
building. Under Pierre (1465-75) and his son, 
Charles I (1475-81), the north and west wings were 
built in the characteristic Gothic style of the period. 
The wings to the south and east were begun by 
Charles II about 1498 after his return from the 
Italian campaigns and terminated in 1510 shortly 
before his death. Charles d’Amboise was a contem- 
porary of Charles VIII (1483-98) and Louis XII 


Figure 2. Chaumont Tapestry: Youth. France, 
Valley of Loire, 1500-1510. 10’11” h. x 15’2” w. 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund 60.177 


Youth triumphs while its heart is healthy 

And when it seems to hold all in its hand. 

But this triumph is without eternity. 

Here one sees the example full well: 

Those who are happy hide death in their heart. 
Let the young heed this warning. 
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(1498-1515) and was one of the most important 
nobles of the court. Under Louis XII (whose initials 
with those of Anne of Brittany appear on the gate of 
the chateau) he held the titles of Grand Master of the 
Royal Household and Marshal and Admiral of 
France, and he had been a lieutenant-general in the 
Italian campaigns. It was undoubtedly this Italian 
venture that inspired Charles’ interest in Italian 
Renaissance art, which until that time had made little 
impact on France, and made of him one of its strong- 
est champions. This new-found style is revealed in 
many of the architectural details of Charles’ building 
although, in essence, it remains true to French Gothic 
style. 

After the death of Charles in 1511, the chateau 
passed to his son, George (d. 1525), the last of the 
Amboise line, and then to Charles’ sister Catherine 
(it was she who wrote the poem quoted by Dr. 
Saisselin on p. 179), and finally to her niece, Antoin- 
ette d’Amboise. It was she, or her son, who sold the 
chateau to Catherine de Médicis in 1560 who, in turn, 
forced Diane de Poitiers to accept it in exchange for 
Chenonceaux. During the next four hundred years, 
the chateau knew a constantly changing procession 
of owners until finally, in 1938, it was taken over by 
the government and placed under the protection of 
the Services des Monuments Historiques. 

Unfortunately, the history of the tapestries, re- 
cently acquired by the Museum (Figs. 1, 2, 3),? and 
their relationship to the chateau cannot be traced so 
far back. As a matter of fact, we can positively estab- 
lish their existence in the chateau no earlier than 
1851. In that year Viscount Walsh,* chatelain of 
Chaumont, published a description of the tapestries 
then hanging in a room known as the chamber of 
Catherine de Médicis. Walsh states that the tapestries 
had been ordered for Chaumont, though he cites no 
other evidence than the resemblance of one of the 


Figure 3. Chaumont Tapestry: Time. France, 
Valley of Loire, 1500-1510. 11’14%2” h. x 14’5” w. 
The Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. 60.178 


One sees the weather adorned in green 
Sometimes as pleasing as an angel; 

To suddenly change and be quite strange, 
The weather never stays the same. 


chateaux pictured in the tapestry to the chateau itself. 
Walsh had married the widow of the former owner 
of the chateau, Count d’Aramon, who bought it in 
1833, and we may assume that he knew through his 
wife that the tapestries were already there at that 
time. This is important because Aramon undertook 
extensive restoration of the chateau and assembled 
in the tower of Catherine de Médicis a museum on 
the order of that of the Cluny in Paris. M. Jacques 
Dupont, Director of the Services des Monuments 
Historiques, to whom I am indebted for this infor- 
mation, believes that it is almost certain that it was 
Aramon who placed the tapestries in the Catherine 
de Médicis room, ad la mode romantique, as he ex- 
pressed it. The principal value of Walsh’s statement 
is that it seems to indicate that Aramon had not 
acquired the tapestries from elsewhere for his Mu- 
seum and therefore tends to confirm the tapestries’ 
earlier association with the chateau. From Walsh’s 
description and several subsequent publications we 
know that the tapestries hung in that room until at 
least 1907.4 They most probably remained there 
until they were sold from the chateau sometime be- 


tween the two World Wars. In the illustrations pub- 
lished in these early books the tapestries are shown 
cut up and pieced together, evidently to fit the re- 
quirements of the room, without regard to their 
original form to which they have now been restored. 

As for the resemblance which Walsh saw between 
the chateau in the tapestry and the building itself, 
this is evidence which is difficult to affirm or deny. 
Actually, there are two quite different chateaux 
represented; the one in the panel, Youth (Fig. 2), is 
obviously the one to which he must have had refer- 
ence. If we compare this chateau (Fig. 4) with a 
photograph of the existing building (Fig. 5), we 
must admit a certain vague resemblance. But then, 
there is a resemblance between most French Gothic 
chateaux, and the similarity may go no farther than 
that. However, we must remember that the chateau 
has undergone considerable change in the five hun- 
dred years of its existence. The north wing was dis- 
mantled in the eighteenth century and, under both 
Aramon and Walsh, extensive restorations were car- 
ried out by the architect, Morandiére, and later, 
under Prince and Princess de Broglie, by the archi- 


Figure 4. Detail from the Chaumont Youth 
tapestry (Figure 2) showing the castle with 
the two addorsed C’s (upper left) believed to 
represent the emblem of Charles of Chaumont. 
Compare with Figure 5, below—a view of 
Chaumont looking toward the main entrance. 
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tect, Sanson. It is difficult for us to judge just how the 
building may have appeared in Walsh’s time. In the 
chateau represented in the tapestry, disregarding the 
group of buildings annexed at the right, are all of the 
salient features of the existing building as seen when 
looking toward the main entrance. There are ithe two 
great towers which flank the entrance gate and we 
look along the foreshortened east wing to the tower 
at the northeast corner. The disposition of the orna- 
mental bands and the corbels, which ornament and 
carry the upper story of the towers, are undeniably 
similar. There are obvious limitations to the validity 
of this evidence, and we admit it cannot be intro- 
duced into the record as proof that the tapestries 
were originally made for the chateau. 

There is one striking piece of evidence to support 
this theory, however, and this is the presence on the 
tapestry chateau of a pair of addorsed C’s which 
form a decorative frieze between the two towers. 
Charles II d’Amboise, or Charles de Chaumont, used 
as his monogram two addorsed and intertwined C’s. 
These are prominently displayed as architectural 
decorations on the chateau itself, together with his 
emblem, the flaming mountain (chaud mont). If we 
are right in associating the C’s on the tapestry chateau 
with those on the building, we have good evidence 
that the tapestries may well have been ordered by 
Charles to decorate his new chateau. The date to 
which the tapestries must be assigned on stylistic 
grounds accords perfectly with the dates of the con- 
struction of Charles’ part of the building, i.e., be- 
tween 1498 and 1511. It is precisely within this 
period, as we shall see subsequently, that the tapes- 
tries must be dated. 

Among the tapestries in late Gothic style which 
have survived to our times are a number of individual 
panels or sets of tapestries which, like the Museum’s 
series from Chaumont, can be shown to have been at 
some time associated with the Touraine in one of the 
chateaux or churches. Some of them bear the arms 
of persons who commissioned them or there is other 
historical information or a tradition which gives a 
clue to their original owners and probable dates. 
Throughout the majority of these a definite stylistic 
unity can be recognized. There is a series of stylistic 
features which relate them one to another like the 
links of a chain and leaves little room for doubting 


that they represent the work of a single “school” or 
center of tapestry production. It is possible also to 
assign to this school, on stylistic grounds alone, a 
considerable additional number of tapestries about 
whose original provenance we have no information. 
At least for many of the latter, a French provenance 
is indicated; and it seems likely that they, too, once 
had their place in a chateau of the Loire and, like 
many of the others whose history we do know, were 
removed and sold as a result of the upheavals attend- 
ant on the French Revolution. In any case, there is 
no doubt that they belong stylistically with the others 
and together form a group which we may conven- 
iently term “the Loire group” without necessarily 
implying they were woven in that area. 

As a matter of fact, the almost total lack of his- 
torical or documentary evidence of such an industry 
in the Loire valley presents the art historian with a 
most curious and embarrassing enigma. There are 
One or two scant references which can in no way be 
interpreted as indicating the existence of a thriving 
tapestry industry such as is to be inferred from the 
tapestries themselves. The principal argument that 
has been advanced in its favor is the fact that such a 
large number of stylistically-related tapestries have 
come from the area. Indeed, they are difficult to ex- 
plain in any other way. It is generally believed, and 
there is supporting evidence, that they must be the 
work of itinerant weavers who moved from chateau 
to chateau as they received commissions. This may 
well be the answer and it provides a ready explanation 
for the fact that they have left no documents con- 
cerning themselves or their work, such as exist in the 
archives of Arras, Tournai, and Brussels. However, 
the close unity of style represented by the various 
surviving examples of this school suggests a relatively 
concentrated and organized group of weavers whose 
combined efforts resulted in the development of a 
truly local style. 

Directly related to the Chaumont set in composi- 
tion, in quality of drawing, and in the figure style are 
several sets of tapestries with large-scale figures 
standing against a mille-fleurs ground. This group, 
often referred to as feudal life or country life tapes- 
tries, are almost unanimously conceded to weavers 
working in the Loire. We may note particularly The 
Courtly Life series (La Vie Seigneuriale) in the Cluny 
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Figure 6. The Bath, a panel from the Courtly Life 
series; France, Valley of the Loire, beginning 
of the 16th c. Cluny Museum, Paris. (Photo, Giraudon) 


Figure 7. The Concert; France, Valley of the Loire, 
beginning of the 16th c. Gobelins Museum, Paris. 
(Photo, Giraudon) 


Museum in Paris, of which we illustrate one panel 
(Fig. 6), and two tapestries, each depicting scenes of 
a concert in a garden, one in the Gobelins Museum 
in Paris (Fig. 7) and one in Angers.® Only a casual 
comparison of the composition and the figure style 
of the Gobelins Concert (Fig. 7) and our Youth 
panel (Fig. 2) will suffice to indicate that they are 
the products of the same school and, indeed, perhaps 
of the same hand. The most striking characteristic of 
the composition is the unconvincing relationship of 
the figures one to another and to the background 
against which they are set. It makes no difference 
whether the background is mille-fleurs, as in the 
Concert panels, or landscape, as in the Chaumont 
tapestries; the figures are not integrated in the back- 
ground but stand against it isolated and gesturing 
like figures participating in a tableau. This unrealistic 
effect is heightened by the strange device- of repre- 
senting secondary figures, generally placed in the 
foreground, in much smaller scale than the main 
group of “actors.” Some of these small figures may 
represent children, but in most cases they are 
dressed in precisely the same fashion as the adult 
figures and appear more like dwarfs than children. 
Even as children they are disproportionately small. 
There also is a curious unevenness in the drawing of 
the figures; some of them are elegantly drawn with a 
living quality in the movement of the body and in the 
expression of the face which corresponds to the 
action intended. In other figures, however, there is an 
awkward stylized posturing which renders them al- 
most lifeless when standing still and results in a 
curious angularity and an ungainly quality when in 
action. Compare, for example, the elegant figure of 
the violinist in the Youth panel (Fig. 2) with that of 
the curiously contorted figure of the dying youth be- 
fore him. Compare also this curious angularity of the 
dying youth with the figure at the right in the Gobe- 
lins panel (Fig. 7). 

Precisely the same composition and figure style is 
to be recognized in the Cluny Courtly Life series. A 
detail in this series of particular interest in compari- 
son with the Chaumont tapestries is the little pool 
into which the water flows from the tub in The Bath 
panel (Fig. 6). It is drawn with precisely the same 
conventions as the water course flowing in the fore- 
ground of two of the Chaumont set. There is even 
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the same mother duck surrounded by her little ones! 
The obvious relationship between the lion-headed 
spouts of the fountain and the tub in the Gobelins 
and Cluny panels hardly needs mentioning. It would 
be absurd to attempt to explain these similarities in 
any other way than as having a common origin. 

According to tradition, the Angers and Gobelins 
Concert panels, which until the nineteenth century 
had remained in the Rohan family, were ordered by 
Pierre de Rohan (d. 1513) for his chateau, du Verger, 
near Angers. The Angers panel actually bears his coat- 
of-arms; but, as this is a separate strip cut from an- 
other tapestry and joined to it, it cannot be taken as 
proof that the tapestries were made for him. However, 
a third tapestry,® with the same coat-of-arms, with 
angels holding symbols of the Instruments of the 
Passion against exactly the same type of mille-fleurs 
ground strongly supports this attribution. Further- 
more, although the association of the two Concert 
tapestries with Pierre de Rohan is only slightly more 
substantial than that linking the Chaumont set with 
Charles d’Amboise, both receive considerable sup- 
port from the fact that these men were contempo- 
raries. Each held the title of maréchal de France 
under Louis XII and died within two years of each 
other. It is hardly surprising that they should have 
employed the same weavers. 


Another magnificent set of tapestries, depicting 
the life of Saint Stephen, provides an important docu- 
ment for dating the Chaumont tapestries. This set, of 
which nine of the original twelve panels are now 
preserved in the Cluny Museum,’ was originally 
designed for the choir of the Cathedral of Auxerre 
where it continued to hang undisturbed until the 
eighteenth century. They bear the arms of the cathe- 
dral chapter and of the donor, Jean Baillet, Bishop 
of Auxerre from 1488 to 1500. The Saint Stephen 
tapestries show many close analogies in style with 
the panels from Chaumont. Saint Stephen’s life and 
martyrdom unroll before us in a long sequence of 
episodes which are either set against an architectural 
background ‘or in an open landscape. Although the 
Saint Stephen tapestries are more crowded in com- 
position and the landscape setting is less dominant 
than in the Chaumont tapestries, there are, neverthe- 
less, many points of comparison. This is particularly 
evident in the sequence of three episodes, combined 
in a single landscape setting, in which Saint Stephen 
is taken outside the city, stoned to death, and left 
exposed to the beasts (Figs. 8 & 9). Here are to be 


Figure 8. Three episodes from the series, 

The Life of Saint Stephen: Saint Stephen is taken 
out of the city, stoned to death, and left exposed 
to the beasts. France, Valley of the Loire, 
1488-1500. The Cluny Museum, Paris. 
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seen all the stylistic elements of the Chaumont set. 
There are the tall trees which frame and partly sub- 
divide the action or serve as background to it, the 
castles in the near background at the left and right, 
the meadow strewn with flowers upon which the 
action takes place, and the landscape extending back 
to distant hills with little vignettes of villages and 
castles on the horizon. 

This is much more than a mere similarity of com- 
position and use of landscape setting. In both the 
Chaumont and Saint Stephen tapestries there is pre- 
cisely the same conventional handling of the land- 
scape details. There is the same piling up and over- 
lapping of a series of low rolling hills whose contours 
are emphasized by little tufts of grass. In the fore- 
ground, the carpet of grass is dark green and heavily 
strewn with flowering plants. As the landscape re- 
cedes, the grass of the meadows becomes lighter and 
the flowers are replaced by tufts of grasses. Finally, 
the distant hills are represented by plain light green 
surfaces which merge easily with the blue of the sky. 
The curious pile of rocks which resembles a ruined 
castle and lends an odd romantic touch to the land- 
scape in the Chaumont Time panel (Fig. 3) has a 
close counterpart in the rocky hill in the scene of the 
stoning of Saint Stephen. The device of the little 
figures moving unobtrusively ir the background, the 
“unobserved passers-by,” such as the horseman who 
rides toward the castle or the little man who toils up 
the hill with a load in the Time panel, also occurs in 
one of the Saint Stephen panels (not illustrated here) 
where, on a hillside in the background, a shepherd 
sits tending his flock and a monk silently wends his 
way down the path quite unaware of the tragic story 
enacted in the foreground. The introduction of such 
figures in the background is by no means unusual in 
the art of this period; many parallels for it can be 
shown in contemporary painting and it has a long 
tradition in the art of the miniaturists. But there is a 
special emphasis given to these incidental figures in 
the landscapes of the Loire tapestries which contrib- 
ute substantially to creating the style which sets this 
group apart from others of the period. In relating the 
Saint Stephen tapestries to our Chaumont series, the 
figure style is the most telling feature. Although there 
are a number of fine, lively and convincing scenes in 
the Saint Stephen story, the majority of the episodes 
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are characterized by the same awkward posturing 
figures whose action appears to have been arrested in 
mid-air that have been noted in the Chaumont and 
other tapestries discussed above. This is particularly 
evident in the scene of the stoning of Saint Stephen. 

In the Chaumont tapestries there is a great differ- 
ence between the style of the figures in the two “pro- 
fane” country life panels and that of the panel repre- 
senting the scene of the Coronation of the Virgin. 
The prototypes for the angels, as well as for the 
Virgin, are standard North European gothic types 
such as those which characterize the work of the 
Flemish painters from the time of Van Eyck (com- 
pare the choirs of angels and musicians in the Ghent 
altar) and are frequently found very similarly drawn 
by fifteenth-century French artists. One may par- 
ticularly single out the angels of the magnificent 
triptych in the Cathedral of Moulins. The artist, 
known cnly as the Master of Moulins, was working 
at Tours only a few years before the tapestries were 
woven. We may suppose that the artists who drew the 
cartoons for the tapestries created their own secular 
figures but that they relied more closely on existing 
models in paintings or miniatures for their holy 
figures. If we examine the angels and the Virgin in 
the Eternity panel (Fig. 1), we will note they are un- 
usually tall and slender with long thin necks and 
narrow heads inclined to the left or right; the faces, 
while creating a certain illusion of their angelic 
character, are nevertheless rather crudely drawn 
with a certain distortion of the features. Note par- 
ticularly the angel playing the organ in the detail 
illustrated on the cover. There is a striking resem- 
blance between the drawing of these angels and the 
pair which carry the soul of Saint Stephen to heaven 
(Fig. 9). Precisely this same type of angel shows up 
in another set of Loire tapestries which depict the 
lives of Saints Gervais and Protais in the cathedral of 
Le Mans.® Here, also, the style of the secular figures 
and the conventions of the landscape serve to unite 
this series closely with the Saint Stephen suite and 
with the Museum’s tapestries from Chaumont. This 
is particularly important because in one of the Saint 
Gervais and Protais panels there is a Latin inscrip- 
tion which records that the tapestries were “finished” 
in the year 1509. There is still another set of tapes- 
tries, The Holy Sacraments, very closely related in 
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style and obviously from the same school as the two 
other religious series discussed above. This set, now 
sadly dispersed, originally hung in the abbey church 
of Ronceray at Angers. It is dated by the presence of 
the arms of Isabelle de la Jaille, abbess of Ronceray 
from 1505 to 1518.° 

Using the one positive date provided by the Le 
Mans tapestries as a focal point, it seems logical to 
assume that Jean Baillet’s tapestries must have been 
made closer to 1500 than to 1488 and conversely we 
may presume that Isabelle de la Jaille’s tapestries 
were made closer to 1505 than to 1518. It seems safe, 
therefore, to assign a date to the tapestries of this 
school between 1500 and 1510. This then provides a 
date for the Museum’s tapestries which coincides 
exactly with the period during which Charles d’Am- 
boise was adding the south and east wings to Chau- 
mont. 

Among the mille-fleurs tapestries with scenes of 
feudal life—the type most commonly associated with 
the Loire—there are none, barring the tenuous case 
of those associated with Pierre de Rohan, that have 
any intrinsic clue as to their date. It has long been the 


Figure 9. (Detail of Figure 8 ) 
Saint Stephen is left exposed to the beasts; 
his soul is carried to heaven. (Photo, Giraudon) 


custom to date them approximately to the period we 
have determined for the Chaumont series, though 
generally more vague terms have been used, such as 
“about 1500,” “early sixteenth century,” and “first 
quarter of the sixteenth century,” etc. These attribu- 
tions have been made largely on the basis of the style 
of the costumes which correspond roughly to the 
period of Louis XII; however, this style is essentially 
that which also prevailed under his predecessor, 
Charles VIII, and as these styles lasted for a very 
long time, particularly in tapestry designs, they can- 
not be accepted as a basis for dating. However, the 
relationship which has been established between the 
figure style of the Chaumont tapestries and that of 
the mille-fleurs feudal life tapestries, on the one 
hand, and the figure style and landscape setting of 
the Chaumont tapestries with the several documented 
religious series, on the other, helps to create a very 
closely-knit group that can be ascribed to one school 
whose main period of activity must be assigned to the 
first decade of the sixteenth century. As has been 
stated above, the location of this school is by no 
means certain, but lacking all evidence of any other 
location where it may have been at work, we are 
forced, provisionally at least, to accept its traditional 
location in the Loire valley. 

On the basis of the criteria we have established for 
both the landscape and figure style of the Loire 
school, it now becomes possible to also include in the 
work of this school several tapestries with country 
life scenes and landscape settings which have hereto- 
fore generally been assigned to Tournai. The princi- 
pal examples of this group are the Hunting set in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington; a closely-related 
panel formerly in the Brady Collection in New York; 
a panel entitled Le jeu a la main chaude in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum; and the Woodcutters in 
the Musée des Arts decoratifs in Paris.1° An impor- 
tant document which helps to confirm the relation- 
ship of this group with the Loire is provided by a 
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Figure 10. The Depart for the Hunt. France, 
Valley of the Loire, beginning of the 16th c. 
The Cluny Museum, Paris. 


Figure 11. Hunting panel using the same cartoons 
as the Cluny Depart for the Hunt (above); 
France, Valley of the Loire, beginning of the 

16th c. The W. A. Clark Collection of the 

“ Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


fragmentary panel, The Depart for the Hunt, in the 
Cluny Museum (Fig. 10). The style of this tapestry 
is extremely close to the Chaumont set and it has 
always been accepted as a product of the Loire 
school. The fact that the first Corcoran panel (Fig. 
11) is clearly derived from the same cartoons has 
evidently been quite overlooked. The striking resem- 
blance of the falconer in the Cluny panel with the 
figure which Mr. James Rorimer has identified as 
Louis XII in the Metropolitan Museum Unicorn 
tapestries!! and the fact that the same figure in the 
Corcoran panel, though with a different physiog- 
nomy, wears Louis’ colors in the feathers on his hat 
helps to confirm the association of these tapestries 
with the Loire. The Cluny Depart for the Hunt, the 
Brady and Victoria and Albert panels, and the Cor- 
coran set probably each represent what is left of 
different versions of the same series which were all 
derived from the same set of cartoons. The original, 
probably represented by the Cluny fragment, was 
almost certainly drawn during the reign of Louis XII 
1515). 

Also related to the Chaumont tapestries and the 
other “landscape” tapestries of the Loire group are 
a number of tapestries with allegorical subjects of 
which the most famous are the Triumphs of Petrarch 
in Vienna.!* There is an obvious relationship in the 
treatment of the landscape and, although many of 
the figures betray strong Italian influence, a number 
of them represent types which populate the tapestries 
of the Loire. Petrarch’s Trionfi, the last of his works 
and one which did not become known until after his 
death (1374), gained tremendous popularity in 
Italy during the fifteenth century. They were repro- 
duced in innumerable editions and were widely cir- 
culated in translation. Many of these editions were 
illustrated with miniatures or engravings. In Italy, 
particularly in Florence, the Triumphs became favor- 
ite subjects of painters as well as engravers and 
miniaturists and they were reproduced almost ad 
nauseam. Universally the personifications were rep- 
resented in a triumphal chariot followed by a great 
cortege, their adversaries lying crushed beneath the 
wheels of the chariot.!% 

It was undoubtedly a French manuscript illustrated 
in the Italian style which served as a model for the 
Vienna Triumphs. In the foreground of the Triumph 
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Figure 12. The Triumph of Fame, from a series 
illustrating Petrarch’s Triumphs. France, 
Valley of the Loire, perhaps end of the 15th c. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


of Fame panel (Fig. 12), the figure of Charlemagne 
stands out prominently; he wears a mantle which is 
decorated with the motives of his traditional coat-of- 
arms, the double-headed eagle of the Holy Roman 
Emperors; and the fleurs-de-lis of France. The very 
emphasis given to Charlemagne, who was not simi- 
larly represented in the Italian version of the Tri- 
umphs, is evidence of the French provenance of the 
tapestries. That they, or the manuscript which served 
as the model, may have been prepared for Charles 
VIII is suggested by the fact that Charles VIII took 
special pride in emphasizing his descent from Charle- 
magne and evidently frequently chose to be personi- 
fied by him. In the great tapestry hanging, The Glori- 
fication of Charles VIII, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Mr. Rorimer! recognized the figure of 
Charlemagne as a personification of Charles VIII 
whose betrothal to Margaret of Austria in 1483 
united these two coats-of-arms. It is almost certainly 
he who is to be identified so personified in two con- 
temporary works attributed to the Master of 
Moulins. In the painting, Charlemagne and the Meet- 


ing at the Gate of Heaven, in the National Gallery in 
London!* he wears a suit of armor decorated half- 
and-half with the double-headed eagle and the fleurs- 
de-lis and there is a striking resemblance between the 
face of this young Charlemagne and that of Charles 
VIII, particularly in the central group, in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s tapestry. The figure of Charle- 
magne, almost identical with the one in the Vienna 
tapestry and wearing the same mantle similarly 
decorated with the double-headed eagle and fleurs- 
de-lis, occurs on a little gold and enamel diptych in 
the Wallace Collection, London.'® On the reverse 
are pictured Anne de Beaujeau, his older sister, re- 
gent and constant mentor together with her husband, 
Pierre de Bourbon. This association of the three 
figures is a strong indication that here again we have 
the personification of Charles VIII in the figure of 
Charlemagne. Charles VIII renounced Margaret in 
1491; after this date the dual arms of Charlemagne 
would have had no validity for him. It is very difficult 
in terms of the dates indicated for the other Loire 
tapestries to conceive of the Vienna series as having 
been woven at so early a date; however, it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility.'7 In any case, there 
seems to be good reason to believe that they are de- 
rived from a manuscript, perhaps indirectly by way 
of a lost set of tapestries, which had been made for 
Charles VIII. The existence of such a manuscript is 
strongly attested by a series of engravings, The 
Figures of the Bible, printed in Paris by Charles le 
Vigoureux in the last half of the sixteenth century, 
which are obviously derived from the same source 
as the tapestries.'§ 

The underlying philosophy of Petrarch, as ex- 
pressed in the Trionfi, was the impermanency of 
everything in this world and that only eternity would 
triumph. He sought to illustrate his theme by a series 
of allegoricai personifications in which Love, Chas- 
tity, Death, Fame, Time, and Eternity each in turn 
conquered the other with Eternity as the final victor. 
It is precisely this theme which is expressed in the 
tapestries from Chaumont. However, in contrast to 
the designer of the Vienna Triumphs, who expressed 
this philosophy by copying both text and illustra- 
tions directly from Italian sources, the designer of 
the Chaumont tapestries sought to express the same 
philosophy in a thoroughly French manner by rely- 
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Figure 13. The Triumph of Love, 
a fragment of a fourth panel from Chaumont. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, Ralph H. Booth Fund. 
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ing on French texts and modes of illustration. Begin- 
ning on page 178 Dr. Saisselin discusses this philo- 
sophical concept and its relationship to contempo- 
rary French literature. It remains here to attempt to 
reconcile this meaning with the scenes actually repre- 
sented on the tapestries. 

Before proceeding with this discussion it is neces- 
sary to make mention of a fragment of a fourth panel 
from Chaumont, now in Detroit (Fig. 13), which 
originally belonged to the same set as the Cleveland 
panels and must be discussed with them.!® In the 
Museum’s panel depicting the Coronation of the 
Virgin, the concept of the Triumph of Eternity is 
explicitly stated. The other three panels all provide 
support for this basic idea. They emphasize that 
neither Love nor Youth and indeed, not even Time 
can be held within the grasp of man, and they lead 
back to the original premise that Eternity will in the 
end triumph over all these worldly concepts. They 
are not Triumphs in Petrarch’s sense and there is no 
question of directly relating the subject of the Chau- 
mont series with the Triumphs. Nevertheless, the 
artist who drew the cartoons for the Chaumont tapes- 
tries has relied, directly or indirectly, on a contem- 
porary manuscript of the Triumphs for two of his 
illustrations. 

This manuscript (5066 in the Bibliotheque de 
lArsenal, Paris), illustrated by an exquisite series of 
ink drawings (Fig. 14), is a complete departure from 
the traditional iconography of the Triumphs. There 
is no triumphal chariot and no cortege; rather, each 
person is represented alone standing directly on the 
fallen figures of his adversaries. Completely without 
precedent is the personification of the Triumph of 
Eternity by the figure of the Virgin. In every other 
illustration of this Triumph, Eternity is consistently 
represented by God the Father or the Trinity. It is 
undoubtedly this manuscript, or a closely similar 
version, which prompted the designer of the Chau- 
mont tapestries to use the Virgin as his peisonifica- 
tion of the Triumph of Eternity. However, he was 
not content with a slavish copy of the drawing, but 
embellished the subject consistent with the require- 
ments of tapestry design. He developed the simple 
figure of the crowned Virgin into an elaborate scene 
of the Coronation of the Virgin accompanied by a 
choir of angels and set them against a typical Loire 
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Figure 14. The Triumph of Eternity and The Triumph of Love, 
illustrations from an early 16th-century French translation of Petrarch’s Triumphs. 
Compare with Chaumont tapestry panels, Figures 1 and 13. (Photo, after Essling) 


landscape, thus adding the further concept of the 
Virgin in the Garden of Paradise (see Mr. Wixom’s 
discussion of this theme, page 185). The principal 
scene follows closely the usual iconography of this 
subject; but what of the three little figures in the 
foreground, a young woman holding red and white 
flowers and two children playing in the brook? In 
keeping with similar little auxiliary figures which we 
know from other country life scenes, one can accept 
the children as filling or ornamental motives; but not 
the young woman with her red and white flowers 
held so obviously. She must be there for some more 
explicit purpose. Can she represent a pure soul (her 
flowers symbols of pure and burning love) who has 
gone to eternity where she is surrounded by joys and 
pleasure symbolized by the happy, playing children??? 

Should there be any doubt of the Paris manu- 
scripts’ influence on the Chaumont tapestries, it will 
be quickly dispelled by comparing the illustration of 
the Triumph of Love with the Detroit fragment (cf. 


Figs. 13 & 14).?! In both, the figure of Love wears a 
short skirt of mail. In all other illustrations of the 
Triumphs, Love is either personified by Cupid, a 
nude child with wings and bandaged eyes who car- 
ries a bow and arrow, or by the God of Love, Eros 
or Cupidon, an adult male figure with the same at- 
tributes as Cupid, and like Cupid he is traditionally 
represented nude. According to the verse inscribed 
on the tapestry panel, however, it is not Love which 
triumphs but rather Death which in the end will tri- 
umph over Love. It is, in effect, a kaleidoscopic 
representation of the first three Triumphs of Pe- 
trarch. The Detroit fragment of the fourth panel is 
too incomplete for us to guess what the total compo- 
sition may have been; we can only suppose that the 
scenes to the left and right of the Eros figure demon- 
strated this point more fully.?? 

In attempting to illustrate the abstract ideas repre- 
sented by the verses of the other two panels, the 
designer has not been influenced by the Paris manu- 
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script and has not followed the Petrarchan method 
of the personification of the ideas as Triumphs, but 
has chosen rather to represent them as tableaux in 
which the meaning of the verse appears to be acted 
out by his figures much in the manner of a charade. 
In the same spirit of the charade, he has attempted to 
conceal the meaning and to pose it as a riddle, a de- 
vice that was particularly popular with the medieval 
mind. 

In the Time panel (if we have interpreted it cor- 
rectly) the reference to the uncertainty of the 
weather is only a device for the uncertainty of time, 
ie., to its fleeting nature. It is more directly this 
theme which is portrayed on the tapestry. The young 
man in the center is not actually a personification of 
Time, but rather, only the expositor of the play. He 
points to the group on his right portraying the pleas- 
ures of youth and on his left to the group repre- 
senting the sorrows of old age which is soon to over- 
take them. In the foreground there is again a group 
of tiny children playing in the brook. Perhaps their 
childish pleasure is also a symbol of the flight of 
time. The fool in the background watching the 
youths may symbolize their folly in believing that 
youth will always be with them. Perhaps it is possible 
to recognize the interplay of another popular alle- 
gorical theme, the Ages of Man, with the children in 
the foreground representing Childhood and Youth 
and Old Age symbolized by the other two groups. But 
the interpretation is perhaps still more complex than 
this. There seems definitely to be more to be read 
from the group which we have interpreted as repre- 
senting old age. The relationship of the old man and 
the young woman who appears to accompany him is 
not clear; and there remains the problem of inter- 
preting the little unicorn, the traditional symbol of 
chastity, seated beside them.?* There are evidently 
still hidden riddles which were perhaps readily ap- 
parent to the contemporaries of the designer but 
which are not easily read by modern eyes. 

We may summarize the previous scene as illustrat- 
ing the impermanency of this life by demonstrating 
that old age will supersede youth. The third Cleve- 
land panel demonstrates that youth may suddenly be 
interrupted by death. Again the central figure, a 
young woman this time, is pointing to the group on 
her right, representing the pleasures of youth. In the 
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group on her left, we see Death, the fiddler, identified 
by the skull on his shirt, who has suddenly stopped 
the music while a young man marked by Death, as 
symbolized by the skull, suddenly falls writhing to 
the ground. The little figure gaily blowing bubbles 
before him is perhaps another symbol of the fleeting 
nature of life or of human fragility. The symbolism, 
as surely it must be, of the other little figures in the 
foreground—the young lady seated on the grass and 
the young man who doffs his cap to her—continues 
to escape us. Here, just as in the previous panel, it 
may be possible to recognize the interplay of a second 
popular allegorical theme, The Dance of Death, in 
which perhaps the entire group is conceived of as 
taking part. 

The identification of the allegorical meaning of 
these tapestries, particularly of the small figures in 
the foreground, raises some interesting questions 
concerning the meaning of other country life tapes- 
tries of this group. Undoubtedly, without the verses 
as a clue to their meaning, the Museum’s Chaumont 
tapestries would have passed for simple country life 
and religious scenes. It may well be that in some of 
the others of the group there is also a hidden alle- 
gorical intent. As a matter of fact, the curious small 
female figure playing a violin in the foreground of 
the Gobelins Concert (Fig. 7) strongly suggests that 
the panel as a whole (and very likely also the Angers 
Concert panel) may have been intended as allegories 
of music. This was a common allegorical subject in 
the Middle Ages and one which is found represented 
in at least one other tapestry from the Loire.*4 

In combining pictorially the country life theme of 
some of the Loire tapestries with the religious and 
allegorical themes represented by others, the Chau- 
mont set once again, just as in the matter of style, 
cuts across the entire series, relates them one to an- 
other and demonstrates their common association in 
a tightly conceived group. 

It remains to discuss the relationship of these 
tapestries which we have called the Loire group with 
the two most famous series of tapestries that have 
been traditionally associated with the Loire; these 
are the Unicorn tapestries in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and The Lady of the Unicorn set in the 
Cluny.*° The latter are perhaps the most celebrated 
tapestries in history, their beauty and charm had 
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already attracted the attention of George Sand as 
early as 1844. These two series, while having many 
points in common with the others of the Loire group 
discussed above, have always been sharply distin- 
guished from them by the exceptional quality of 
their figure style. In each case the designer was a 
great master, perhaps one of the master painters of 
the time, whereas the artists responsible for the 
tapestries of the Loire group were probably no more 
than professional cartoon designers. As long ago as 
1929, Miss Gertrude Townsend had remarked on the 
great similarity between The Lady of the Unicorn in 
the panel called Sight and the figure of Penelope in 
the Boston fragment of the tragically destroyed set 
of Illustrious Women which is precisely dated, by the 
arms of Cardinal Ferry de Clugny, between 1480 
and 1483.°° The Lady of the Unicorn tapestries, 
which bear the arms of the Le Viste family of Lyon, 
have traditionally been assigned to the “early” six- 
teenth century, and often, on the basis of a presumed 
association with Claude de Le Viste, between 1509 
and 1513, in spite of the fact that every element of 
their conception and style speaks out against such a 
late date. This dilemma has been effectively solved 
in an article published recently by Mme. Marthe 
Crick-Kuntziger=* concerning a magnificent and 
hitherto completely unknown tapestry which is pri- 
vately owned and still hanging in a chateau, pre- 
sumably in France. Mme. Crick-Kuntziger has 
shown beyond reasonable doubt that the three tapes- 
tries, the newly-discovered History of Perseus, the 
Boston //lustrious Women, and The Lady of the Uni- 
corn are by the same hand and that they must be very 
nearly the same date. She has presented substantial 
evidence of their association with the great Burgun- 
dian tapestry industry centered around Tournai and 
she has given convincing, if not positive, evidence of 
their having been designed by an artist of Bruges. 
Mme. Crick-Kuntziger has not discussed the 
Metropolitan Museum Unicorn tapestries in relation 
to these three, but there can be very little doubt of 
their association with the same atelier. Indeed, the 
very close relationship in the treatment of the ver- 
dure setting, the landscape in the background, and 
particularly, in the handling—to the last detail—of 
the little stream in the foreground between the Uni- 
corn tapestries, and The History of Perseus leaves 


no reasonable doubt of their common origin. Mr. 
Rorimer has identified the Unicorn tapestry as an 
allegory representing the courtship and marriage in 
1499 of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany. Thus we 
have a span of nearly twenty years (1480-1499) 
indicated for the work of the “Master of the Lady 
of the Unicorn” which is not at all long in terms of 
an artist’s production. His design for the set of the 
Illustrious Women in Boston must have been made 
at the latest by 1483. The design of the Metropolitan 
Museum Unicorn set must have been begun between 
1498, the year Charles VIII died, and 1499 when 
Anne was remarried to Louis XII. There is no precise 
date indicated for the other two tapestries of this 
group which, we may suppose, can be assigned to the 
intervening years with the Perseus tapestry, which is 
the closest to the Unicorn series, being the later of 
the two. Fascinating as these problems are, they are 
academic for our purposes. The important fact is 
that on the evidence presented by Mme. Crick- 
Kuntziger the two Unicorn sets of the Cluny and the 
Metropolitan can now safely be taken from the 
weavers of the Loire and assigned to the same Bur- 
gundian school which created such fabulous tapes- 
tries as the History of Caesar in Bern, the History of 
Clovis in Reims, or the History of Alexander in the 
Palazzo Doria in Rome to which they are worthy 
successors. The designers of the Burgundian tapes- 
tries were closely associated with the justly famous 
school of “Flemish” painters and miniaturists, par- 
ticularly Roger Van der Weyden, who worked at the 
court of the dukes of Burgundy, Philip the Good, 
and Charles the Bold. That Anne and Louis may 
have felt that the itinerant weavers working at their 
court and the surrounding region of the Loire were 
not up to the standards they desired for the tapes- 
tries to commemorate their wedding is indicated by 
the fact that previously Charles VIII’s great com- 
memorative tapestry had been ordered in Brussels. 
This is the great panel, The Glorification of Charles 
VIII, referred to above, which has only recently been 
reassembled at the Metropolitan Museum of Art.?8 

By denying the two sets of Unicorn tapestries to 
the weavers of the Loire, we are left with a closely 
related and convincing Loire group. The source of 
inspiration for this group, however, is unquestion- 
ably to be sought in Burgundian tapestries such as 
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Figure 15. The Unicorn Defends Himself, a panel 

from the Unicorn series made for the marriage 

of Anne of Brittany and Louis XII in 1499. Probably 
woven in a “Burgundian” workshop in Tournai or Bruges. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters 
Collection, Gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1937. 


the Unicorn series. There one sees in the landscape 
setting every element which is repeated again in the 
Loire landscape tapestries. This is dramatically 
emphasized by the obviously close dependence of 
the water course in the foreground of the Chaumont 
tapestries on the same model as that of the Unicorn 
set (Fig. 15) and the newly published Perseus panel. 
Both Unicorn sets and the Perseus panel were made 
for French families and must have hung in their 
chateaux in France. The Unicorn tapestries of Anne 
and Louis XII certainly hung in their chateau at 
Blois. It is undoubtedly this set and others of the type 
which the itinerant weavers were seeking to emulate 
in filling their commissions for the other chatelains 
of the region. 

We must look to Arras and Tournai, the great 
weaving centers of the former Burgundian kingdom, 
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for the origin of the itinerant weavers working in the 
Loire. In 1477, during the wars of Louis XI, Arras 
was sacked by the French, and the population was 
dispersed. Its industry was never to be revived. In 
the same year, the death of Charles the Bold at 
Nancy brought an end to the House of Burgundy 
whose rulers had been the greatest patrons of the 
looms of Tournai. Although the industry survived at 
Tournai, there can be no question that it must have 
suffered a serious decline. Surely, it was unemployed 
weavers from these two cities who moved to the 
Loire in search of commissions among the chateaux 
around the flourishing French court. There, working 
without the aid of the Flemish artists on whom they 
had relied for their designs at home, they now had 
to rely on memory or work with local artists and it 
was out of this new environment that they developed 
the style which we have chosen to call “the Loire 
style,” after the region in which they were presum- 
ably working. 

In discussing this style, mention has been made of 
differences in “quality” but it should be emphasized 
that good versus bad quality is not implied, only 
differences in quality. As a matter of fact, when con- 
sidered purely from the standpoint of tapestry design, 
those of the Loire group are more in keeping with 
the purpose than the Burgundian tapestries with 
which we have contrasted them. Their uncrowded 
compositions, large nonplastic figures standing out 
boldly and brilliantly against landscape or mille- 
fleurs grounds achieve a strikingly decorative effect 
which can be appreciated from a distance. They ful- 
fill, in the highest degree, the fundamental purpose 
of tapestry design, which is to serve as mural decora- 
tion. The brilliance and harmony of colors contribute 
greatly to this effect and leave nothing to be desired 
in comparison with their Burgundian prototypes. 

Among the surviving tapestries of the Loire group, 
the Museum’s newly acquired set from Chaumont 
ranks extremely high by virture of its fine composi- 
tion, its exquisite and well-preserved colors, and par- 
ticularly, because of the central position it takes 
among them in matters of style and subject matter 
and because of the contribution it makes toward the 
firm establishment of the “Loire group.” 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 
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1For the history of Chaumont see Pierre-Marie Auzas, 
Le Chateau de Chaumont sur Loire (Paris, 1949). 


260.176, Triumph of Eternity, Gift from various donors 
by exchange, 10912” h. x 12’10%” w.; 60.177, Youth, 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 10’11” h. x 
15'2” w.; 60.178, Time, The Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., 
Bequest, 11’142” h. x 14’5” w. The tapestries are woven 
predominantly in wool with limited use of silk for 
highlights in clothing and hair; there are several shades 
each of blue, green, red, turquoise, and brown as well 
as beige and white. There are 5 warps and about 22 
wefts per centimeter. 

3M. le Vte. Joseph Walsh, Album du Chateau de Blois 
restauré et des chateaux de Chambord, Chenonceaux, 
Chaumont et Amboise (Blois, 1851), pp. 61-2. 


4See Marcel Fougier. Les grandes Chateaux de France 
(Paris, 1907), fig. p. 77. The next publication of the 
Chaumont tapestries is George Leland Hunter, Prac- 
tical Book of Tapestries (New York, 1925), p. 103, 
where they were referred to as in the Duveen Collec- 
tion. In that same year the tapestries passed into the 
MacKay Collection and were published by Hunter, 
The Tapestries of Clarence H. MacKay (New York, 
1925), pp. 65-7. The MacKay Collection was dis- 
persed in 1939. 

5Francis Salet, La Tapisserie frangaise du moyen-dge 
a nos jours (Paris, 1946), pls. 34 & 35. 

6 Jules Guiffrey, Les Tapisseries du XII¢ a la fin du XVIe 
Siécle (Paris, n.d.), p. 89, fig. 49. 

7Salet, op. cit., pls. 21-23. 

SIbid., pl. 48. 


®%Guy de Tervarent, “Les Tapisseries du Ronceray et 
leurs sources d’inspiration,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
1933, pp. 79 ff. 


10For the Corcoran set see Marvin C. Ross, “Four 
Tournai Tapestries,” The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Bulletin, (November 1957); the others are illustrated 
in Heinrich Gobel, Wandteppiche, I, pt. 2, figs. 240, 
235, & 234, respectively. 

11James J. Rorimer, “The Unicorn Tapestries were Made 
for Anne of Brittany,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, (Summer 1942) pp. 7-20. 


12Heinrich Gobel, op. cit., figs. 72, 73, & 76. In a near 
duplicate panel of the Triumph of Fame in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the pattern on the robe of Charle- 
magne can more clearly be seen—cf. Rorimer, “The 
Triumphs of Fame and Time,” Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, (December 1940), p. 244, 
fig. 1. 

13 For the definitive study on the illustrations of Petrarch’s 


work see Prince d’Essling and E. Miintz, Petrarque 
(Paris, 1902). 


14“The Glorification of Charles VIII,” Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, (June 1954), pp. 281 ff. 


15Grete Ring, A Century of French Painting, 1400-1500 
(London, 1949), pl. 166. 


16 [bid., figs. 44-45. 


17 The Italianesque treatment of the distant landscape sug- 
gests a date prior to the final formulization of the Loire 
landscape. It is tempting to think that these tapestries, 
which come from the collection of the Austrian em- 
perors, may have been a royal gift by Charles to 
Margaret’s father, Maximilian, at the time of his be- 
trothal to her or perhaps at the time he received the 
hanging now in the Metropolitan Museum which Mr. 
Rorimer (see note 14) believes may have been ordered 
about 1490 by Maximilian as a gift for Charles. Trans- 
lations of two of Petrarch’s works, Les Remédes and 
the Triumphs, made for Louis XII at Rouen are pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque National, Paris (nos. 225 
& 594.) See Essling, op. cit., pp. 88-9 and 226-34, for 
discussions and illustrations. The style of some of 
the figures in the illustrations show a relationship to 
those of the Loire tapestries. 

18 Essling, op. cit., figs. 213, 249 & 251. 


19 Adele C. Weibel, “Eros Triumphant,” Bulletin of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, (March 1935), pp. 76 ff. 

207 am indebted to Mrs. Weibel, op. cit., and M. Jacques 
Dupont for these and several other suggestions con- 
cerning the iconography. 

21 There is also an early sixteenth-century tapestry, The 
Triumph of Death, in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which is obviously derived from this MS., cf. Gobel, 
op. cit., fig. 85. This tapestry has generally been as- 
signed to Brussels, but it appears more closely related 
stylistically with the Loire valley. 

22 A fragmentary panel, formerly in the Duveen Collec- 
tion, appears to be the left section of the Detroit Eros 
fragment, but it is difficult to see the iconographic re- 
lationship between the two. It may be that this is a 
fragment of a fifth Chaumont panel. 

23Mrs. Weibel, op. cit., has suggested that the old man 
and young woman may represent members of one of 
the mystic sects who, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, preached chastity (cf. symbol of unicorn) and 
renunciation. 

24$.G.F., “A Recent Accession of Tapestries,” Bulletin 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, (February 1916), 
fig. p. 6. 

25For the Unicorn tapestries, see Rorimer, op. cit.; for 
The Lady of the Unicorn, see Salet, op. cit., pls. 36-41. 

*6G[ertrude] Tlownsend], “Eight Fragments of a 
Fifteenth-Century Tapestry,” Bulletin of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, (February 1929), pp. 1-10. 

27 Marthe Crick-Kuntziger, “Un chef d’oeuvre iconnu du 
Maitre de' la ‘Dame é la Licorne’,” Revue Belge 
d’archaologie et d'histoire de l'art. 

28 Rorimer, op. cit., (June 1954). 
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Literary Background of the Chaumont Tapestries 


Although in French history it is the sixteenth century 
which is usually considered that of the Renaissance, 
it is quite apparent that medieval characteristics sur- 
vive in much if not most of the art, poetry, and archi- 
tecture produced in that century. The chateaux of 
the Loire are an excellent illustration of this. Here 
the Renaissance, Italian in origin, shows up mainly 
as ornament, decor, motif. Indeed one French art 
historian could write very recently that “the Gothic 
style did not die after the expeditions of Charles VIII 
and Louis XI; it survived in its flamboyant aspect in 
the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and even the eight- 
eenth century; architecture contented itself by at first 
welcoming some new motifs and continued to serve 
as the framework of many classical buildings.”! And 
so the renaissance style, continues Monsieur Haute- 
coeur, was in its beginnings an ensemble of decora- 
tive forms borrowed from Italy, applied to French 
buildings by Italian masons or transformed by local 
artisans whose minds were still imbued with the 
gothic mentality. Perhaps it was not merely the arti- 
sans who still possessed this medieval mentality, but 
also the ladies and lords which used these chateaux 
in the summer months when the court sought relief 
from Paris heat and stench in the pleasant valley of 
the Loire. And so the “vision of the idyllic life,” as 
Huizinga calls it,2 and which is the subject of much 
art in all civilizations, might be traduced in forms 
still medieval rather than renaissance. 

Such is the case with the recently acquired Chau- 
mont tapestries, just as the chateau which once 
housed them is itself illustrative of this mixture of 
Italian and French styles: “Chaumont is still a 
feudal abode, but arabesques appear on the pillars 
flanking the door to the staircase and on the rinceaux 
of the lintel which dominates it.”? One might say, in 
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passing, that the renaissance motifs are thus merely 
the exterior décor of a type of man whose soul still 
nourished itself on the ideal world of the Roman de 
la Rose. For the French, or “northern barbarians,” 
though dazzled by the culture of renaissance Italy, 
did not assimilate and interiorize this new culture 
until much later, indeed perhaps not till the Grand 
Siécle. Yet the family associated with Chaumont, 
the Amboise, was among the most active in import- 
ing the new Italian style; but as Hautecoeur points 
out, in the early sixteenth century these Italian im- 
ports were still only a fashion which, falling on 
favorable ground, eventually turned into a style. The 
sixteenth-century French Renaissance was mostly a 
Florentine—at most a North Italian—importation. 
Compared to the Italians the French were still to be 
considered crude; for the Italians had become civil - 
ized in the classical sense some two centuries before.+* 

It is against this genera! background that we may 
view the Chaumont tapestries. They may have been 
manufactured for a chateau decorated somewhat 
a litalienne, a castle rebuilt by Charles II of Am- 
boise, who had been a lieutenant general in Italy, but 
their subject matter, the verses woven on them, in 
language as well as subject are medieval. If what 
marks the appearance of the Renaissance in French 
literature is a taste for neoplatonism, as in the work 
of Marguerite d’Angouléme and the Lyon school of 
poetry, or the introduction of the Petrarchan sonnet, 
then the verses and the subject of the tapestries them- 
selves, belong to genres and an esprit closer to the 
Roman de la Rose than Ronsard’s Sonnets to Helen. 

Indeed, if we survey the literary background of 
the early sixteenth century one will find a dying 
medieval poetry and the verses on the tapestries in 
question may be associated, without too much exag- 
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geration, with the then reigning school of poetry— 
the Rhétoriqueurs, impoverished followers of the 
Grands Rhétoriqueurs who had flourished at the 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy. The poetry pro- 
duced by the former, when compared with that of 
the thirteenth century, may be safely described as 
decadent, though this word, since the days of Baude- 
laire and Swinburne is not without savorous over- 
tones. Perhaps then we ought to use the term “dried 
out”: indeed this is a poetry devoid of feeling, fire, 
or imagination; it is the not always skillful victory 
of technique over spirit. But then everything had 
been said, sung, celebrated for almost three centu- 
ries: the theme of Love—heroic, courtly, natural— 
the theme of the Seasons, of Time and Death, and 
the myriad variations these were subject to, had been 
treated to death. There remained, for the poet, but to 
play with technique. Thus the Rhétoriqueurs suc- 
ceeded in creating highly elaborate and boring types 
of rhymes classifiable ad infinitum, while the forms 
used were those inherited, almost unchanged, from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: lay, virelay, 
petit lay; ballade, of three types—common, ballad- 
ing, and harmonized (fatrisiée); one might add as 
special types the double ballade and the Chant Royal. 
Other forms were the rondeau, simple, double, or 
twin; and the pastourelle. Each of these forms re- 
quired a set number of verses rhymed in a set man- 
ner. By the end of the fifteenth century the rhymes 
had become as varied as the arabesques of the flam- 
boyant gothic; they could be rich (leonine), har- 
monized, beaten or crowned, enchained, as well as 
double tailed. Thus poets expressed themselves above 
all in terms of skill. The content of this poetry was 
given by tradition. Much of it derived from the 
summa poetica of the Middle Ages, the Roman de la 
Rose, a long verse novel begun by Guillaume de 
Lorris and terminated by Jean de Meung, who turned 
this courtly novel written as allegory into a philo- 
sophical encyclopedia. Other sources were courtly 
novels, as well as religious and didactic literature in 
prose or verse. 

The verses on the tapestries belong to a special 
category of didactic literature. We may even surmise 
that they belong to a specific genre, invented by 
Henri Baude (ca. 1420-1495) in the late fifteenth 
century. It seems that Baude was asked by tapestry 


makers to supply them with verses. Many of these 
have survived and are now in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale along with some of the cartoons of the tapes- 
tries they were meant to explain. The subjects of 
Baude’s moral sayings are close to the type found 
on the Chaumont tapestries, though we do not say 
the latter belong to Baude’s collection. The topics— 
jointly of verse and tapestries—are religious scenes, 
historical subjects, battles, subjects from the Chan- 
son de Geste, the Histoire de Troye (a novel of Benoit 
de Saint-Maur), the history of Duguesclin, con- 
stable of Charles V, famous for his exploits against 
the English; or subjects such as the chase, gallant 
conversations, pastoral scenes, abstract subjects such 
as Humility, Pride, Goodness, Beauty, the Seven 
Arts, Justice, Charity, etc. The Chaumont tapestries 
belong to the latter type of allegorical subject; an 
abstract notion is illustrated and used to point a 
moral. We are thus dealing with one of the salient 
features of the “waning Middle Ages,” namely the 
primacy of the visual over the literary in the arts. 

Turning to the tapestries themselves we shall find 
that the themes illustrated are often found in medi- 
eval poetry. The verses of the tapestry Triumph of 
Eternity (Fig. 1) read as follows: 


Nothing triumphs by right authority 

Unless it be conducted by Eternity. 

Nothing is permanent beneath the firmament, 
But above us triumphs Eternity. 


There existed a special form in literature used pre- 
cisely to celebrate the Virgin. Catherine d’Amboise 
(d. 1550), daughter of Charles I, Seigneur de Chau- 
mont, wrote one such song. It is interesting to note 
that, as in the tapestry, music plays a major part in 
this celebration of the Virgin. Thus in the fourth 
strophe: 


Muses, venez en jubilations 
Come, Muses, all in jubilations 

Et transmigrez vos ruisseaux cristallins, 
To transmigrate your crystal streams, 

Viens, Aurora, par lucidations, 
Come thou Aurora by lucidations 

En précursant les beaux jours matutins; 
Announce the fine day’s dawn; 

Viens, Orphéus, sonner harpe et clarins, 
Come, Orpheus let harp and clarion ring, 

Viens, Amphion, de la belle contrée, 
Come Amphion of the fine far land, 
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Viens, Musique, plaisamment accoutrée, 
Pleasant Music come, finely dressed 

Viens, Reine Hester, parée de joyaux, 
Come then Queen Hester, bedecked with jewels, 


Viens, Judith, Rachel et Florimonde, 
Come Judith, Rachel and Florimund 


Accompagner par honneurs spéciaux 
Accompany with special honors 


La plus belle qui jamais fut au monde. 
The fairest lady that ever was. 


And in the poem the setting for this celebration is 
much the same as that in the tapestry: paradise is 
filled with flowers and is a place of lovely manors 
and castles. 

The garden is a common setting for medieval 
poetic subjects and actions. In a sense we might say 
the mille fleur tapestries are the pictorial counter- 
part of much of medieval poetry. The Rhétoriqueurs 
invariably set their allegorical figures in the midst of 
forests, orchards, gardens, parks, in front of temples 
and castles. If a garden was not chosen as a setting 
for some action, it was easy to choose a situation 
close to a garden; namely nature in the springtime, 
more specifically the merry month of May when 
nature somewhat takes on the look of a garden. One 
of the finest poems of Charles d’Orleans (1394-1465) 
celebrates renascent nature: 


Le temps a laissé son manteau 
Time has left its winter coat 

De vent, de froidure et de pluie, 
Of wind and cold and rain, 

Et s'est vétu de broderie, 
And has put on embroidery 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 
Of shining sun, clear and lovely. 


Il n’y a béte ni oiseau 
There is neither beast nor bird 
Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie. 
Which does not sing or cry with joy. 
Le temps a laissé son manteau. 
Time has left its winter coat. 


Riviere, fontaine et ruisseau 
Rivers, fountains, rivulets, 
Portent en livrée jolie 
Adorned in lovely livery, 
Gouttes d'argent d’orfévrerie;. 
Of silver drops and gold, 
Chacun s’habille de nouveau. 
Everyone is dressed anew. 
Le temps a laissé son manteau. 
Time has left its winter coat. 
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For the Rhétoriqueurs such poetry sufficed no 
more. A moral had to be made and so even the 
weather could be used to point to one. The other 
tapestries, though showing us an idyllic background, 
also point to the deceitful appearance of things be- 
neath the firmament. These tapestries may be entitled 
respectively Time and Youth, perhaps Death for the 
latter panel, and both may be “read” with the moral 
of the Coronation of the Virgin in mind. The verses 
of the Time tapestry (Fig. 3) read: 


One sees the weather adorned in green 
Sometimes as pleasing as an angel; 

To suddenly change and be quite strange: 
The weather never stays the same. 


But then this moral may not be about the weather 
at all; for the French word temps can refer to both 
weather and time. Thus what changes is not merely 
the weather, but times and the fortunes of men. This, 
too, is a very common theme of poetry. As the poet 
Pierre Michault (second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) tells us, all men are subject to Fortune, God- 
dess over all things earthly: 


Fortune suis la Déesse mondaine, 
Fortune am | the Goddess of the world, 


Empereris et Dame de la Terre, 
Empress and Lady of the Earth, 


De tous seigneurs terreins souveraine, 
Sovereign to all worldly lords, 


Ayant sur tous puissance tres hautaine; 
Holding high power over all: 


Pour tout donner, tout tollir, tout aquerre, 
To give all, destroy, take all, 


Tout refaire, tout renverser sans guerre, 
All remake and upset without war, 


Et confondre tout qui se nomme humain, 
Confound all that goes by name of man, 


Sans frapper coup ni de pied ni de main. 
Without striking a blow of the foot or the hand. 
The theme is treated in Book V of the Roman de la 
Rose and the literary descriptions are close to those 
one might read into the pictorial presentation of the 
theme as it is treated in the Chaumont tapestries. 
Thus Youth is said to house Delight, and Old Age is 
said to be the abode of Wisdom but nothing is gained 
thereby, for Old Age lives in the house of Work and 
Pain, where in its remorse it thinks that Youth has 
deceived it by its show of vanities. In the same chap- 
ter Fortune is said to promise men stability in am 
ever-changing state and that when it holds men at 
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the top of the wheel, they may think their success 
certain; but the turn of Fortune’s wheel makes them 
see the vanity of all things human and earthly. The 
Death tapestry’s verses (Fig. 2) point to the same 
moral: 


Youth triumphs while its heart is healthy, 
And when it seems to hold all in its hand. 

But this triumph is without eternity. 

Here one sees the example full well: 

Those who are happy hide death in their heart. 
Let the young heed this warning. 


The themes of Fortune, Time, and Death are thus 
closely related. Villon had said the same thing much 
better long before in a ballade: 


Ou sont les gracieux galants 
Where are the gracious gallants 
Que je suivais au temps jadis? 
| used to follow in days of yore? 
Si bien chantants, si bien parlants, 
Who sang so well, who spoke so well, 
Si plaisants en faits et en dits? 
And so pleasing in feats and words? 
Les aucuns sont morts et roidis, 
Some are dead and stiff already 


D'eux nest il plus rien maintenant: 
And there is nothing left of these: 
Repos aient en paradis, 
May they find rest in paradise, 
Et Dieu sauve le remenant! 
And may God save the rest! 


With this, as with the Fortune theme, we are quite 
close to the Dance of Death theme of the closing 
Middle Ages. However, let us note that in the Chau- 
mont tapestries the hideous details which are usually 
found in the treatment of this theme are hidden. For 
unlike the poetry of the Rhétoriqueurs, which was 
addressed mainly to the bourgeoisie, ever addicted 
to moralizing, prudence, work, and seriousness, 
these tapestries were meant to adorn the walls of a 
lordly castle. And so the world depicted on them is 
aristocratic. And there is almost what might be 
termed a dichotomy between the mundanity, the 
splendor, the idyllic life depicted on the tapestries, 
and the moral to be read in them. For you will note 
that in both these works there is a vertical dividing 
line which neatly separates the world into two halves. 
In the Time tapestry (Fig. 3) the young man points 
to Good Fortune on his right, to Ill Fortune on his 
left. In the other the central character points to 


Youth, Felicity, and Ease on her right; to the decep- 
tive appearance of Youth, and the reverse of such 
fortunate states on her left. This right-left division, 
as one scholar has pointed out, was also the way the 
Rhétoriqueurs thought of the world: “They placed 
man between the Decalogue and the maxims of the 
wicked, and then, showed (on the right) calm, good 
reputation, paradise, and (on the left) trouble, death, 
and hell... .”5 

The Eros tapestry of the Detroit Museum (Fig. 
13) can be read along with the three Cleveland 
works, for the theme of Eros is closely linked with 
Fortune as well as Death. And since in the Roman 
de la Rose, Fortune is represented with her eyes 
bandaged, we might here see but another variant of 
the general theme of Fortune. The verses of the 
Detroit tapestry read: 


I strike all and everywhere 

With fires and darts the chastest hearts. 
But what matter the jousts and reversals 
For in the end comes death to upset all. 


It may be then that these verses can be read as the 
ultimate lesson to be drawn from those in Triumph 
of Eternity: only divine love triumphs, for the love of 
Eros is subject to death, being itself but another form 
of Fortune. 

It is perhaps ironic that the position of the aris- 
tocracy for whom these tapestries were woven was 
much the same as that depicted in the panels: it was 
subject to Fortune and its passing was not far off. 

REMY G. SAISSELIN 
Assistant Curator for Research and Publications 


1Louis Hautecoeur, “Naissance d’un Style” La Table 
Ronde, No. 160 (Avril 1961), pp. 9-29. 

2J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, ch. 10, 
passim. 


3 Hautecoeur, op. cit. 


4W. L. Wiley, The Gentleman of Renaissance France 
(Harvard U. P., 1954), should be consulted for an 
appreciation of the depth of culture in sixteenth-cen- 
tury France. 

5Henri Guy, Histoire de la Poésie Francaise au XVIé 
Siécle, I (Paris, 1910), 68. For more on the Rhétori- 
queurs see Pierre Champion, Histoire poétique du XV° 
Siécle, 11 (Paris, 1923). 
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The Loire tapestries of 1500-1510 depend, in some 
respects, so strongly on Burgundian tapestry work of 
immediately preceding periods that they ignore the 
pictorial innovations which developed in France, 
particularly in the Loire valley, more than a genera- 
tion earlier. It must be remembered that Jean Fouquet 
di ‘ (1420-1477/81), on returning to France from his 
Tra it 1ONnS sojourn in Italy (1443-47), completed a number of 
works in this area which revealed his profound 
’ understanding and mastery of Italian spatial and 
l/l t he other compositional means together with an interest 
in Roman architecture and ornament. His miniature, 
P The Capture of Jericho (Fig. 16), which depicts the 
‘+ h aqum on t Tape ¢ tri e AY Loire itself, is remarkable for a renaissance treat- 
ment of continuous space and distance with solid 
figures and architecture consistently diminishing in 
size toward the furthest points.! The contrast with 
the relatively shallow space in the Loire tapestries, 
like the Chaumont series of thirty years later, is 
striking. 

The Chaumont panels in particular are composed 
by grouping the decorative units of the figures in 
vertical half circles or parentheses (reversed in Time 
[Fig. 3]) on each side of a central unit. All of these 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Figure 16. The Capture of Jericho, ca. 1470, by Jean Fouquet; 

Les Antiquites Judaiques, Paris Bibl. Nat. 247, f. 89. 

Figure 17. Chapel Ceiling, painted ca. 1450. 

Bourges, Hotel Jacques Coeur (Photo, Pierre Devinoy ) 

Figure 18. Drawing after the antique in a Sketch Book, mid-13thc., 
by Villard de Honnecourt. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Fr. 19093, 29. 
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color areas lack weight and solid mass. Mostly, they 
exist large in scale close up to the foreground. The 
background rises sharply upward to about the middle 
of each panel. At this point there appear various 
clumps of trees and foliage which act effectively 
both as screens and repoussoires to adjacent but 
distant hills, river (the Loire again?), and chateaux. 
This kind of shallow space formula with its delimit- 
ing screens and partial glimpses of deep space beyond 
recalls similar devices in earlier manuscript illustra- 
tions, such as those of the generation of Fouquet 
where his renaissance spatial experiments had not 
yet been adopted. 

Furthermore, the drapery style of the Loire tapes- 
tries, especially as indicated by the fanned out, an- 
gular and crisp folds of the angels’ robes in the 
Chaumont Triumph of Eternity (Fig. 1), derives not 
only from Tournai hangings but from earlier Flemish 
painting or Flemish influenced works in France as 
well. The Italianate fluid, voluminous drapery forms 
of Jean de Bourdichon (ca. 1457-1521) are com- 
pletely absent.* Instead, the angels in Triumph of 
Eternity recall those painted circa 1450 on the 
vaulted ceiling of the chapel in the Hotel Jacques 
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Coeur in Bourges (Fig. 17).* In fact the over-all 
similarity between the Chaumont angels and those 
enveloping the Bourges chapel is striking even down 
to minute details. Such comparisons suggest that the 
Loire tapestries, particularly those from Chaumont, 
strongly depend on the conservative style extant in 
the decade following 1450, just after Fouquet’s 
return to France. 

The nude figure of Eros in the Detroit fragment 
(Fig. 13) points to an even earlier tradition than that 
of the Bourges ceiling. Contrary to the suggestion of 
A. C. Wiebel,® this nude, a revival of the antique, 
derives not from the influential Italian Renaissance 
artist, Mantegna (1431-1506), but from some 
earlier gothic model. Mantegua was not the first to 
observe the antique, and if a mid-thirteenth-century 
composition by Villard de Honnecourt is placed with 
one of Mantegna beside the Detroit hanging, it is 
obvious that the latter depends in style on a gothic 
conception of the antique rather than a renaissance 
one (Fig. 18). 

Clearly then the Chaumont tapestries in particular 
make no use of renaissance innovations in the depic- 
tion of space, distance, mass, drapery or the nude 


Figure 21. The Virgin as Queen of Heaven 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Figure 19. Garden of Paradise, 

ca. 1410, Master of the Middle 

Rhine Stadeschen Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Figure 20. Madonna in a Rose Garden, 
Ascribed to Stefano da Verona, 

Italian, 15th c. 

Worcester Art Museum. 


(Assumption), Italian, probably 
Milanese, mid-15th c. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Purchase from J. H. Wade Fund. 
28.652 


figure even though the sources for these experiments 
were available in the work of prominent French 
artists of the preceding half century and in prints 
from Italy which traveled widely. Since the tapestries 
are not the only media which demonstrate the per- 
sistence of late gothic style, as a perusal of contem- 
porary French sculpture and architecture shows, it 
would be inappropriate to term them “archaic.” 
However, in relation to the pictorial arts, the tapes- 
tries are behind the times and out of touch with the 
moving force of new interests which receive their 
impetus from Italy. In this respect, the Loire tapes- 
tries and also such Burgundian forebears as the 
Unicorn series may be described as conservative in 
style. 

A clue to an explanation of this pictorial con- 
servatism of the tapestries lies in the direction of a 
study of court art for a period of about one hundred 
years prior to the innovations of Fouquet. This art, 
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centering in the courts of Europe is synonymous in 
its later stage (after the late fourteenth century) with 
the term coined by historians—the International 
Style. Cesare Gnudi has succinctly referred to the 
common denominator in paintings representative of 
this style as a “free play [of] fantasy” characterized 
by “a subtle, sometimes precarious balance between 
two often contradictory elements: sophisticated line 
and color tending towards decorative abstraction on 
the one hand, and on the other realistic observation, 
insistence on the picturesque detail, a minutely pre- 
cise rendering of natural appearances.”§ 

Focusing on the Chaumont tapestries, this general 
descrip‘ion is especially apt. The decorative purposes 
of individual examples of the International Style in 
panel paintings (Figs. 19, 20) and illuminated manu- 
scripts (Fig. 21) continues in the tapestries. The 
aspect concerning realistic, picturesque detail is also 
clearly to be found in the tapestries. The accurate 
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depiction of known plants® and birds in the tapestries 
has its artistic precedent in the naturalistic details in 
stone foliate capitals dating from the second half of 
the thirteenth century,!° in the Sketch Book by 
Giovanni de’ Grassi (d. 1398),!1 and in several de- 
pictions of the Garden of Paradise originating in 
both the Rhineland and Lombardy in the first half of 
the fourteenth century (Figs. 19, 20).!* These works 
of art give substance to Arnold Hauser’s comments 
concerning one facet of gothic art: “Organic life, 
which after the end of the ancient world had lost all 
meaning and value, once more comes to be honored, 
and the individual things of experienced reality are 
henceforth made subjects of art without requiring 
some supernatural, other-worldly justification.”!% 
The new naturalism obviously served theological 
ends in art, embodying the teachings of Thomas 
Aquinas (1224-1274) and others, but in time it 
appeared as brilliantly in more predominantly secular 


works of art and literature. In this respect, we need 
only turn to the illustrations of 1405-10 for Gaston 
Phebus, Le livre de la chasse,'+ to the incomparable 
miniatures of 1413 to 1416 by the Limbourg Brothers 
in the Trés riches heures du Duc de Berry, or to the 
poetry of Charles d’Orleans (1394-1465) quoted by 
Dr. Saisselin on page 180. 

There are even more specific ways in which the 
Chaumont tapestries depend on the earlier court art. 
One of these is iconographic and relates to Triumph 
of Eternity (Fig. 1) which shows, in effect, a varia- 
tion or play on two iconographic themes, both of 
which are particularly common in the International 
Style. 

The first is the theme of the Madonna of Hu- 
mility!® seated in the Garden of Paradise, or some- 
times a rose garden, surrounded by heavenly figures, 
frequently angels playing musical instruments and 
singing. The Christ Child is often held by the Virgin 
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on her lap as in North Italian panels probably painted 
during the second quarter of the fifteenth century. 
One characteristic example of this subject, recently 
attributed to Bontifacio Bembo da Cremona (act. 
1440-78), may be seen in the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum (Fig. 20).16 A Rhenish panel, circa 1410, by 
the Master of the Middle Rhine shows the Virgin 
seated and reading, as in the tapestry, while the 
Child plays amidst saints and angels who are also 
present in the garden (Fig. 19). This favorite theme 
of the International Style continues into the later 
fifteenth century in woodcuts, for example, and thus 
it was a part of the active vocabulary of the artists 
at the time the tapestries were made. 

The second subject is that of the Virgin alone en- 
throned in heaven and surrounded by angels, some- 
times in the act of crowning her. Sometimes the 
Assumption is depicted; on other occasions the Virgin 
holds the Child on her lap. In any case, the essence of 
these scenes has been called the “Virgin as Queen of 
Heaven.” This theme is also given special promi- 
nence in the International Style. A North Italian 
example may be seen in a page from a mid-fifteenth 
century antiphonary (Fig. 21). Much later, such a 
subject recurs in the well known central panel of the 
triptych dating about 1498 by the Master of Moulins 
preserved in Moulin Cathedral.!7 In this painting 
nearly contemporary with the tapestries, two hover- 
ing angels lower the crown much in the manner to be 
found in the tapestry panel. The angels at Moulins 
continue, in part, the tradition of the Bourges angels 
(Fig. 17) which may have been a common source for 
both the Chaumont tapestry and the Moulins Trip- 
tych. In contrast to the artists of the tapestries, how- 
ever, the Master of Moulins demonstrates his aware- 
ness of the innovations of Fouquet by giving his 
angels a certain amplitude and rounded modeling. 

In the tapestry panel the use and adaptation of 
both subjects, the Madonna and Child in the Garden 
of Paradise and the Virgin as the Queen of Heaven, 
clearly shows then at least in this part of the Chau- 
mont tapestry cycle, a dependence on earlier tradi- 
tional representations especially favored during the 
full flower of the International Style. This is analo- 
gous to the dependence on literary traditions under- 
lying the verse at the top of the panel. 

The second point at which the Chaumont tapes- 
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tries strongly depend on the earlier court style is in 
the relation to a developing yet traditional visual 
concept of courtly life taking place in a foliate land- 
scape. This generic theme exists in earlier litera- 
ture.!8 One of its pictorial origins may be seen at 
Avignon in the frescoes, circa 1343, in the Chambre 
des Cerfs in the Papal Palace which were painted for 
Clement VI, a pope who had spent most of his life in 
the north of France. His northern taste determined 
the selection of a theme of figures set within a rich 
foliate background, but the frescoes were largely 
carried out by Italian artists. While the popes were 
holding court in Avignon, a great many artists from 
different countries came together there; the initial 
exchanges that occurred continued and had far- 
reaching effects. Italian influences in French manu- 
scripts have been well documented: Duccio in the 
work of Jean Pucelle, or Simone Martini (who 
worked in Avignon) in miniatures by Jacquemart de 
Hesdin, or Giovanni de’Grassi in the month of De- 
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Figure 23. Enamel cup, French, ca. 1400 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Gaigniéres MS. 18361, f. 63. 


Figure 22. Fresco, painted ca. 1382 
Sorgues (Vaucluse), Palace of John XXII. 
(Photo, Pierre Devinoy) 


cember miniature by the Limbourg Brothers.!° The 
influences did not all go one way, and in the fifteenth 
century Pisanello was undoubtedly influenced in 
Italy by the court fashions of France. The exact 
origin of a pervading forest background in wali 
decorations has not been established. More impor- 
tant is the fact that after the Avignon frescoes were 
completed, there appeared in both France and Italy 
a long sequence of scenes of courtly life—hunting 
scenes, music parties, gaming parties, romances, alle- 
gorical subjects, labors of the seasons—all depicted 
as taking place in a foliated landscape. In 1350, hunt- 
ing scenes, now lost, were painted for King John II 
of France in the Chateau de Vaudreuil near Pont- 
de-l’Arche.?° The right section of the monumental 
Triumph of Death fresco, circa 1360, in the Campo- 
Santo, Pisa, shows the elegantly dressed aristocratic 
ladies and gentlemen sitting in a green woodland 
amusing themselves with conversation and music, 
unaware of the great holocaust above and around 


them. French manuscripts around 1370 show the 
possible influence of the elegant, courtly naturalism 
which had received its impetus at Avignon.2! A 
Jean de Troyes is recorded to have painted in 1380 
a now lost scene “with oak-trees and deer done from 
the life, fields of bracken and a hunting-scene.”2? 
Scenes of country life (Fig. 22)°* painted in fresco, 
circa 1382, preserved in the Palace of John XXII at 
Sorgues (Vaucluse) show another French artist’s 
version of the frescoes at Avignon. Fourteenth-cen- 
tury ivories, both French and Italian, present the 
ubiquitous lovers in foliate settings. Late fourteenth 
century Lombard illuminated manuscripts fostered 
under the court of the Visconti continue the idea of 
foliate landscape setting for scenes of courtly life. A 
drawing reproducing such scenes as they appeared in 
a now lost Burgundian enameled cup (Fig. 23) 
dating circa 1400 exhibits the latest court fashions in 
a wooded landscape with a little brook in the fore- 
ground inhabited with wild life. Similar scenes and 
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settings increase in number and suavity in the manu- 
scripts produced for Jean le Duc de Berry, such as 
in the famous Trés Riches heures illuminated by the 
Limbourg brothers. A small scale version of this 
style which especially invites comparison with the 
tapestries, may be seen in a delightful illustration in 
a Parisian Book of Hours in the Walters Art Gallery 
(Fig. 24). Frescoes by an unknown master in the 
Castello del Buonconsiglio, Trent, painted circa 1415, 
demonstrate the influence in Italy of the aristocratic 
landscape developed within this circle of the Lim- 
bourg brothers.?4 

It is a natural step to Arras tapestries, circa 1420, 
with their courtly romances taking place amidst 
heavy oak leaf foliage.2° The slightly later hunting 
tapestries formerly belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire*® should be included in this group. The frieze 
painted a little after 1420 by the French artist 
Jacques Iverny of Avignon in the Castello della 
Mantua, Piedmont, another example of French court 
art transposed into Italy, presents a more hieratic 
variation of the aristocratic landscape (Fig. 25) .27 
French miniature tradition, so insistently felt abroad 


Figure 24. Book of Hours, painted by a North 
. Italian artist working in Paris, ca. 1415-20. 
The Walters Art Gallery, W. 219, f. 86. 


by now, can certainly be observed in Gentile da Fa- 
briano’s great and colorful Adoration of the Magi of 
1423, one of the prime monuments of the Interna- 
tional Style along with the Trés Riches Heures in 
France. Manuscripts in France in the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century connected with the Master of 
the Duke of Bedford?® continue the French aristo- 
cratic landscape tradition while Pisanello (1395-ca. 
1455), among others, devises an individual variation 
in North Italy. Several fresco cycles produced at this 
time for the Visconti and other North Italian aristo- 
cratic families provide especially interesting parallels 
by other Lombard artists working in Milan, Monza, 
and Oreno.”® The frescoes in the Casino di Caccio ex 
Borromeo in Oreno (Fig. 26) especially demand 
consideration as scenes of courtly life depicted 
against foliated backgrounds. 

All of these monuments indicate the character, 
richness, and insistent strength of the tradition of 
this subject. The final developments lead from these 
examples prior to 1450 to a few eclectic repetitions 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. But even 
without these continuations of a favorite theme, there 
would still be available in 1500 such coveted models 
as the deluxe manuscripts already cited, the wall 
paintings in North Italy for those who traveled (per- 
sons connected with Chaumont traveled), and the 
luxurious tapestries originating from Arras. 

The motivation for continuing this tradition is 
easily understood. This was a tradition long patron- 
ized by the aristocracy and time honored. The Chau- 
mont tapestries and the Loire group are a legacy 
refurbished and continued. The purposes and limita- 
tions of wall decoration were the same or similar to 
those of the earlier manuscripts, frescoes and tapes- 
tries. Consequently there was every reason to con- 
tinue the status quo and avoid investigation of the 
renaissance space innovations brought to France by 
Fouquet and continued by Jean de Bourdichon and 
others. However, the crest wave of this influence 
already beating in on the shores of French style 
broke all barriers in French tapestry designs under 
Francois I by the 1530’s, and tapestries lost their 
appeal as colorful wall decorations in the manner of 
earlier court art. 

WILLIAM D. WIXOM 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
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Figure 25. Fresco by Jacques Iverny 
of Avignon. French, ca. 1420. 
Castello della Mantua, Piedmont. 


Figure 26. Fresco, Italian, 
2nd quarter, 15th c. Casino 
di Caccio ex Borromeo, Oreno. 
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1 Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet and His Time (New York, 
1947), pp. 25-29. Fouquet was not the only French 
artist in the second half of the fifteenth century who 
embodied in his work some of the renaissance space- 
landscape innovations, i.e., see the Master of King 
René of Anjou in Livre du coeur d’amour éspris, 
painted between 1460 and 1470 (Vienna, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Cod. 2597) and Jean de Bourdichon in the 
upper shutters of the Triptych of Naples, painted 
around 1494 (Naples, National Museum). 


2See Medusa Enthroned as Queen, attributed to the 
early production of Maitre Francois, which achieves 
in terms of architecture what the tapestries achieve in 
terms of foliate screens and hillocks. CMA, Gift of 
J. H. Wade, 24.1015. Reprod. Walters Art Gallery, 
Illuminated Books . . . (Baltimore, 1949), no. 110, 
pl. XLVI; C.M.A. Bulletin, XII (April 1925), 67, 70. 

3 See Wescher, op. cit., pl. 73. 


4Yves Bonnefoy, Peintures murales de la France 
gothique (Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1954), p. 165, pls. 
61-64. 

5A. C. Wiebel, “Eros Triumphant,” Bulletin of the 
Detroit Institute of Art, XIV (March 1935), 76. 


6 Album de Villard de Honnecourt (Paris, n.d.), pl. 
XVII; Hans R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt 
(Vienna, 1935), pl. 43. 


7This observation is corroborated in a comparison 
with the figure of Adam in an English ca. 1300 Psalter 
and Hours. See Walters Art Gallery, op. cit., no. 102, 
pl. LVIII (w. 102). 


8Jacques Dupont and Cesare Gnudi, Gothic Painting 
(Geneva, 1954), p. 185. 

9E. J. and Carol H. Woodward, The Flora of the Uni- 
corn Tapestries (New York, 1947), discuss a parallel 
naturalism to be found in the Unicorn tapestries in 
the Cloisters, New York. 


10F.g., in the Cathedral of Rheims. For a discussion of 
the developing realism in foliate capitals at this time 
see Nikolaus Pevsner, The Leaves of Southwell (Lon- 
don and New York, 1945), p. 38 ff. 


11Bergamo, Bibl. Civica cod. VII 14. See Pietro Toesca, 
La Pittura e la Miniatura nella Lombardia (Milan, 
1912), figs. 227, 231, 232, 233. See also the similar 
Pepysian Sketch Book by an artist working at the same 
time in England. Margaret Richert, Painting in Britain: 
The Middle A ges (Baltimore, 1954), pl. 164 and p. 180. 

12See also the paintings of Stefan Lochner (d. 1451), 
works by Pisanello (1395-ca. 1455) and illuminations 
by Belbello da Pavia (act. ca. 1430-1451) as in his 
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miniature of the Annunciation (C.M.A. 24. 431) repr. 
in Arte Lombarda (Milan, 1959), pl. 85. 

13 Arnold Hauser, Social History of Art (New York, 
1952), 233. 

14Paris, Bibl. Nat. Fr. 616. Bibl. Nat., Les manuscripts 
a peintures en France du XII1° au XVI (Paris, 1955), 
no. 212, pl. XXVIII. 

15For a discussion of the origins of this subject, see 
Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after 
the Black Death (Princeton, 1951), ch. VI. 

16 Bernard Degenhart, “Di un Pubblicazione su Pisanello 
e di Altri Fatti II,” Arte Veneta, VIII (1954), 99, 100, 
104-106; Fernanda Wittgens, “Un Dipinto Ignoto di 
Bonifacio Bembo nel Museo di Worcester,” Arte 
Lombarda, 1 (1955), 69-71. For other examples of 
this subject, see the well known panel by Stefano da 
Zevio in Museo di Castelvecchio in Verona (Dupont 
and Gnudi, op. cit., p. 187). See also the famous panel 
by Stefan Lochner in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, 
Cologne, no. 67. 

17Grete Ring, A Century of French Painting (New York, 
1949), pl. 161, cat. no. 293. 

18Kenneth Clark, Landscape Painting 
1950), p. 5 ff. 

19Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953), I, 30-31; Il, figs. 5-8. Toesca, op. 
cit., pp. 419-421, figs. 337 and 338. 

20 Dupont and Gnudi, op. cit., p. 134. 

21E.g., “Guillaume de Machant Receiving the gifts of 
Nature,” Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machant, France, 
ca. 1370. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Fr. 1584, f. E. Repr. Bibl. 
Nat., op. cit., no. 119, pl. XVII. 

22 Dupont and Gnudi, op. cit., p. 135. 

23 Bonnefoy, op. cit., pl. 45. 

24Clark, op. cit., pl. 14, p. 13 coins the phrase “aristo- 
cratic landscape painting.” 

25Dupont and Gnudi, op. cit., p. 160: Scene from a 
Novel, Arras Tapestry, ca. 1420. Paris, Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs. 

26 Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

27P. Toesca, A ffreschi Decorativi in Italia (Milan, 1917), 
pl. 45. 

28E.g., Breviare du Duc de Bedford, France, Paris, 1424- 
1435. Paris. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 17294. See 432 v: “The 
Death of Saint Edward”; Bibl. Nat., op. cit., no. 217. 

*9Fernanda Wittgens, “Un Ciclo di Affreschi di Caccia 
Lombardi del Quattrocento,” Dedalo, XIII (January- 
June 1933), 65-83. 
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MUSEUM HOURS 


Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


RESTAURANT 


Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, and 3:15 to 4:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. 


LIBRARY 


The Art Library is free to the public at all times. Books 
and current magazines for reference and photographs for 
loan are available. Lantern slides for loan are on the 
Library floor. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 5:45 
p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. On 
Saturday it is open from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. From 
October through May the Reading Room is open Sun- 
days from 3 p.m. to 5:45 p.m., and Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to7 p.m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist visitors, but 
appointments should be arranged in advance. 


SALES DESK 

Catalogs, color prints, jewelry, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions are 
for sale at the desk near the North entrance. A list will be 
mailed on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute ; 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


New Funds 


The Thomas Spedding Milliken Memorial Contrib- 
uting Endowment Fund, established by Dr. William 
M. Milliken . $500.00 


The Lucille Ralls Memorial Contributing Endow- 
ment Fund, established by Mr. William A. Ralls. 
$500.00 


The Atheline M. and John S. Wilbur Membership 
Endowment Fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Wilbur $1,200.00 


The W. Griffin and Mary Floyd King Contributing 
Endowment Fund, established by Mrs. W. Griffin 
King, Jr. $500.00 


Research Query 


For the authorized catalogue raisonné of the graphic 
work of Lyonel Feininger, I would appreciate informa- 
tion regarding woodcuts, etchings, and lithographs by 
Feininger in museums and other public collections; list- 
ing titles, dates, measurements, and for the woodcuts, 
work numbers (usually pencilled in the middle of the 
bottom margin). 
LEONA E. PRASSE 
Associate Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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Japanese Decorative Style Exhibition 


THROUGH OCTOBER 15 


Called by many one of the most fascinating exhibits 
presented by the Museum, the current Japanese Dec- 
orative Style Exhibition covers eleven centuries of 
painting (screens, panels, scrolls, album leaves), 
ceramics, woodblock prints, metalwork, woodwork, 
ceremonial robes, and lacquer work. The show traces 
the development and varjations of Japanese decora- 
tive style from the tenth century to its decline in the 
nineteenth. Over 170 objects illustrate this truly 
original and creative Japanese contribution to the 
world of art and enable viewers to gain an insight 
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into the demands for lavish splendor of this phase of 
Japanese culture which was met by the flawless taste 
and infinite elegance of Japanese artists and artisans. 

This creative thread of Japanese art is also pre- 
sented in the book Japanese Decorative Style, writ- 
ten by Director Sherman E. Lee. It will be distrib- 
uted nationally by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., and 
includes 170 pages of text and notes with 180 illus- 
trations, 12 in color. It serves as the catalogue for 


the exhibition and sells at a reduced price while the 
exhibition is on. 
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